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Hannah Bell, 


Editorials 


pared for such a speedy collapse of 
the tri-power conference in Paris. 


At least it was expected 
War Clouds that England and France 
Gather 


might work out some 
compromise which would 
for the moment restrain the rapacious 
Duce in his avowed purpose of crushing 
the independence of the all but helpless 
Ethiopia. It was recognized that the 
compromise would be in the form of con- 
cessions wrung from Haile Selassie, who 
certainly has proven that he is willing to 
go to almost any lengths to prevent war. 
But peace at any price was deemed pre- 
ferable to war. The failure of the con- 
ference leaves but one more recourse, 
the meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations early in September. If the 
League fails, then war is inevitable. 

In the meantime, Italy goes on with 
the creation of a huge and powerful war 
machine. Defying the League and public 
opinion the world over, she prepares for 
the most shameless conquest in modern 
times. Thousands of Italian young men, 
forcibly recruited from town and village 
and country, embark almost hourly for 
distant Somaliland to prepare for the day 
when the command shall come to send 
them forth to murder and maim and in 
turn to be murdered and maimed to sat- 
isfy the insatiable greed of a man, per- 
haps of a nation, gone mad. 

It is doubtful if the League of Nations 
will have the moral courage to penalize 
Italy for this overt breach of the peace 
of the world. Dominated by England and 
France, the League has not manifested 
any great strength when opposed by a 
powerful aggressor. And yet, if ever it is 
to prove its worth, now surely is the time. 
For if it fails in this crisis, it will have 
forfeited the confidence of the small na- 
tions of the world and its usefulness will 
be almost at an end. 

[t may be easier to restrain Italy, dif- 
ficult as this task admittedly is, than to 


E se the pessimists were unpre- 


stop the conflagration which, starting 
from the sandy deserts of Ethiopia, might 
yet engulf the world. 


Mayor’s Commission on Condi- 
tions in Harlem, which was ap- 
pointed as a result of the 
March riots, have come 
as a shock to those who 
have complacently believed that the Ne- 
gro in the city of New York had attained 
a commendable degree of freedom from 
the grosser forms of racial inequality 
which exist in most American cities. 

The second report which deals with 
education in Harlem is very revealing. 

“Practically unanimous testimony shows that most of 
the Harlem schools are compelled to hold two and even 
three sessions, beginning in some cases as ear_y as eight 
A. M. and running through until five o'clock, with a 
resultant strain upon teachers and pupils and the educa- 
tional plant which can only have one result. There are 
between 40 and 50 pupils per class in fully half of the 
elementary schools. The school plant as a whole is old, 
shabby, and far from modern—in numerous instances 
not even sanitary or well-kept, and the fire hazards in 
some schoo's, notably P. S. 89, are great. 

“The lack of playgrounds and recreation centres is 
appalling . . . all the more so when it is considered that 
some of the schools are surrounded by illegitimate, cor- 
rupting and immoral resorts of which the police seem 
blissfully unaware; two principals testified that it was 
necessary to call in the police to protect gir' pupils from 
the male and female harpies in evidence at the closing 
hours. Even proper educational tools appear to be lacking ; 
books are often worn and defaced. Four of the schools are 
without auditoriums ; one endeavors to serve luncheons to 
1,000 children when there are seats for only 175. Worst of 
all no e'ementary school has been constructed in Harlem in 
ten years, yet this period covers the enormous growth of 
the largest Negro community in the world after the 
World War with its tremendous migration from the 
South. The grossly unfair, discriminatory and preju- 
diced treatment of the Negro ch‘ld appears from. the 
fact that the Board of Education in asking funds from 
the Federal Government for 168 new school buildings 
in New York asked for but one annex for Harlem. 
Of $120,747,000 asked, $400,000 alone was earmarked 
for the colored people. They are not aware as yet that 
this scheme has been abandoned and that there is now 
an effort to do better by Harlem.” 

One of the causes of the riot. accord- 
ing to investigators, was the widespread 


discontent. No wonder. 


FE Maser. from the report of the 


Riot Causes 
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Conflict and Cooperation 


Across the Pacific Today 


By Peart S. Buck 


ples today center no longer in national 

issues, but in deep psychological similari- 
ties and dissimilarities between individuals and 
such conflict and cooperation is more potential, 
I believe, in the countries bordering the Pacific 
than anywhere else in the world. 

There are a few rather obvious things which 
we might bear in mind. The first is what we all 
know very well—that the Orient has been pass- 
ing through a period of great change. India, 
China, the Phillippines, Japan, Siam—there is 
scarcely a country which has 


Co FLICT and cooperation between peo- 


tive to Russia. She has had to think about self 
preservation rather than about radical change, 
Another thing which we must remember js 
that what we call psychological background, 
whatever that is, does not vary much on either 
side of the Pacific. It is a good deal like being 
in a train at a station and watching a train 
alongside your own. One always feels that one’s 
own train is the moving one. Whichever side 
of the Pacific one is on, therefore, the other side 
seems the one that makes no progress. If we 
were sitting in a grave conference in China, dis- 
cussing the countries of the 


not been stirred in one way 
or another by change. It is 
only remarkable that the 
change has not been more 
swift when one considers the 
upheaval of Russia which 
has been taking place liter- 
ally in the midst of all these 
nations. I do not believe that 
we in the United States, for 
instance, could have remained 
as true to our old cultural 
patterns as have China and 


A profound observation 
of present day world trends 
by a distinguished novelist 
whose knowledge of the 
East and its problems is 
universally recognized. 

—The Editor 


Pacific, the United States and 
Japan would present insur- 
mountable problems. Politic- 
al conditions, social change, 
in these two countries would 
seem swift, incalculable, en- 
ormous. Communism would 
seem to threaten both coun- 
tries. Some of the points you 
will doubtless raise about 
China are exactly the points 
Chinese would raise about 
the United States. China, if 


Japan, if Russia had been, 

say, in the place of Canada. In other words, 
the fundamental change in the countries border- 
ing the other side of the Pacific, has not, I be- 
lieve, been as extreme or as swift as we like to 
think it has been. Two reasons for this are plain, 
the first being that fundamental cultural pat- 
terns do not change much or quickly. Such 
changes as are obvious are usually rather shal- 
low ones, and even revolution does not change 
the essential nature of people. The Chinese, 
for example, are a people extremely adaptable, 
but not easily changeable in their real habits of 
thought and life. Japan, the most intelligently 
adaptable nation in the world, is the least 
changeable at heart. 

The second reason why Russia has not af- 
fected more radically these bordering nations is 
of course that Japan has seized and held firmly 
the intervening region of Manchuria, and has 
made an effective wall between Russia and the 
rest of the Orient. This wall has not been more 
physical than psychological. China has been 
bordered on the north by Japan rather than by 
Russia. She has had to be troubled about Japan 
and defensive against Japan rather than recep- 


we were there, would seem 
fairly sure, fairly secure, not in as much danger 
from within and without as the other countries. 
Yet we in the United States feel that though we 
have our problems, surely they are not so great 
as Communism in Central China, as Japan's 
demands in Northern China, as flood and fam- 
ine and bandit problems unsolved, as the silver 
question still hanging without answer. What we 
have to remember is that our strikes, our kid- 
napings, the conflict between president and 
Houses, the apparent failure of the NRA, the 
threat of greatly increased taxation, all present 
clouds as large to the Oriental eyes. 

And it is right that this should be so. In the 
first place, it is difficult to say these days which 
country is in the worst quandary and which 
country most without hope. We are a lot of 
pots and kettles in a disordered kitchen. But the 
truth is more than this. The truth is that the 
psychological causes for conflict and cooperation 
are not primarily between countries, but pri- 
marily between world forces working equally in 
each country. That is, it is not a question of 
Japan and China or the United States and Japan, 
or China and the United States. It is a question 
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of similar social and economic change within al- 
most every country. It is a question of militar- 
istic versus pacific means of maintaining inter- 
national power. It is a question of fascism and 
communism and imperialism against the slower 
methods of democracy. It is the question of how 
we shall protect the aged and the weak, or if 
they are to be protected at all. It is the question 
of the rights of small groups—not necessarily 
national groups—or rather, only incidentally na- 
tional groups against larger and more domineer- 
ingly powerful groups. 

So, in effect, what we have is forces for and 
against each other cooperating or conflicting in- 
ternationally, rather than nations warring or 
conflicting. Specifically, of course, it seems that 
national divisions are stronger today than they 
were. International cooperation seems to have 
broken down in the last five years. But actually 
it is not so much that international cooperation 
has broken down or that national boundaries are 
more clearly defined than they were, as that 
other, much larger, conflicting and cooperating 
forces have been set in action in the world, to 
which nations are merely tools and organs. 
Russia is not so important as a nation, for in- 
stance, as she is as a means of expression for a 
new economic organization. Other nations will 
follow or turn away from her not because she is 
Russia, but because she has or has not some- 
thing which will be good for us all. The same is 
true of fascism in Italy and Germany. We do 
not care a whit for Mussolini or Hitler, nor do 
we really hate or love Italy or Germany. We 
may hate or love fascism, however, and want it 
or not want it for ourselves. 

As a matter of fact, then, what is actually 
happening is a large unpremeditated universal 
movement, in which our small deliberately made 
leagues and plans are for the present quite lost. 
The nations today are not lining up for and 
against each other, so much as for and against 
two or three huge human experiments, and these 
experiments are going on not only nation by 
nation, but in each nation in smaller ways, so 
that people without knowing it are lined up in- 
ternationally, primarily, and not nationally. It 
is really more important to know now whether 
a man is a communist or a fascist or a liberal 
than whether he is Japanese or American or 
Russian or Italian. 

The causes for conflict and cooperation, 
therefore, are to be found in this large interna- 
tional marshalling and no longer in national 
ranks. We have proof of this in many ways, one 
of which is the readiness with which individuals 
voluntarily give up their nationality in order to 
register themselves in one of these larger human 
groups. Patriotism and citizenship even, becomes 
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secondary very often these days. More and more 
I believe nations will become mere economic 
units functioning in larger organizations of psy- 
chological similarity. The wars of the future 
will not be perhaps between Germany and 
France, but between communism and imperial- 
ism, between fascism and democracy. In a sense 
they will be a new type of religious wars, and 
therefore the most bitter and cruel wars of all, 
for men fight for what they believe to be their 
souls,—and in this case their bread also. But 
they will really fight more for their souls. 

But souls these days are much more involved 
with bodies and with bread than they ever used 
to be. Heaven and hell have been brought 
straight down to earth where they are much 
more realistic and immediate than they were — 
before. The deep forceful human differences 
which are expressed politically in fascism and 
communism, in imperialism and democracy, 
are expressed also in economic creeds and prac- 
tices. I suggest again, therefore, that our causes 
for conflict and cooperation are not to be found 
in differences between nations so much as in 
differences betwen economic classes, these classes 
to be found in every country. There is, for in- 
stance, the conflict between the ideas of con- 
trolled and uncontrolled markets, the best ex- 
ample of which perhaps is the rubber business, 
which is a world controlled industry at present, 
in which the small planter of Ceylon is involved 
as much as the manufacturer in a great western 
factory. How long will people, planters and 
manufacturers alike, endure control—or for that 
matter, how long will the consumer endure it? 

There is cause for conflict between the farmer 
in a Chinese village, weaving his patterns of silk, 
in a home industry centuries old, and the fac- 
tory, spinning out its bolts of manufactured silks. 
There is cause for conflict between the pottery 
worker of Japan, forced into cheap manufacture 
of cheap pottery in order to undersell the Amer- 
ican market and the American worker. The real 
cause for conflict is not east and west, nor na- 
tional, for the factory may be in China, and the 
market may not be exclusively American or 
only incidentally American. But it is between 
economic idea and economic idea, and between 
groups holding those ideas and committing 
themselves and others to conflicting practices. 

Again in such conflict the consciousness of 
race and national differences is lost, or if not 
lost, submerged, or if not submerged, it flares up 
as old ancient prejudices, not now so much im- 
portant in themselves as simply adding fuel to 
flame. 

We must therefore in these days search for 
the causes of conflict in new places. The real 
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conflict is of course between dissimilar types of 
mind, minds now operating and cooperating on 
an extra national scale, and the causes of co- 
operation are to be found in similar minds so 
working. In older days these minds were hedged 
about by walls of nationality, but as physical 
barriers have been drawn away by our easy 
modern transportation, minds have accompa- 
nied bodies. And after all, no bodies can travel 
so swiftly as minds. Through books, newspapers, 
radio, cables, minds travel and ideas travel and 
mingle, so that our whole world organization is 
ceasing to shape itself on physical lines and is 
reshaping itself along lines of psychological like 
and unlike. It is no longer important to say 
“The Chinese think thus and so, or are thus and 
so.” It has become important to know how many 
Chinese are Communist, or conservative, or 
whatever. 

It is of course obvious that there will be dif- 
ferences between the Chinese communist, for in- 
stance, and the American communist. If the 
United States should ever decide to try com- 
munism, it would not be the same as Russian 
communism, nor would Chinese communism be 
like either. Similar types of minds will bring to 
bear upon similar types of ideas the influences 
of their differing past. There will be national 
differences. But they will not be the largest dif- 
ferences nor the largest cooperations. 

Meanwhile the possibilities of conflict super- 
ficially seem more in number than they have 
ever been. In what is so often called our transi- 
tion period we disagree along all the old lines 
and the new ones besides. We do have still na- 
tional distinctions as well as political and eco- 


finds me walking 
To work and talking 
To myself of last night’s dream. 
Trying to phrase a song 
From the sophistries that teem 
Through diffident sleep and hang 
On the hem of jaded waking. 
Along 
The waterfront a street-gang 
Hums its undertaking— 
(Touch of slavery and syncopation, 
Touch of revival and revelation; 


Poor-White 


By Paut ALEXANDER 


CONFLICT AND COOPERATION 


nomic ones. Race antagonisms are shary ened 
wherever there are other differences. But I -hink 
these possibilities only seem more likely thar they 
are. As a matter of fact, their very numbe. and 
confusion is our safety. We do not see c) arly 
enough about anything in all the confusi n to 
fight about anything as yet. We might fight 
about anything if we could choose on: out 
of many. So we hesitate, and in this h sita- 
tion we are all saved, moment by moment We 
all belong to too many groups to fight others, 
While we yet remain Americans, Chinese, | apa- 
nese, Russians, we are also communists, fascists, 
democrats and liberal and old-fashioned die- 
hards, and many other things, and there is grow- 
ing up in the world a fellowship closer than that 
of fellow countrymen. This is well for us all, 
temporarily at least. 

For I do not dare to say that these larger 
cooperations will necessarily mean that we will 
have more peace along the Pacific or anywhere 
else. Group will doubtless war against group, 
whatever the boundaries are. It has been so in 
the past, certainly when men fought for ideas 
rather than territory, and certainly ideas have 
been as bitterly maintained by force as has desire 
for gain. As a matter of fact, I do not suppose 
the two can be separated. The most purely reli- 
gious wars in the world’s history have yet been 
hopelessly involved with material benefits to be 
gained or lost. The most that can be said is that 
by division into larger and smaller groups we 
may check any particular group conflict by a 
sort of means purely mechanical. But until we 
can use other more intelligent means of social 
control, even the mechanical has value. 


Mood of hoeing and of heaving, 
Mood of growing and of grieving; 
Rhythm of river-dock and plantation.) 
Morning found my soul delaying 
The slight urge 

Of a futile dream. 

Morning found me praying 

For the surge 

Of a racial stream; 

For a heritage 

Of kink and king, 

A badge of bondage— 

A right to sing. 
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Southern Transition 


The Credo of Racial Purity 


By Louise Preece 


NCE the credo of racial purity was the 
O chief excuse for lynchings in the South. 

But today the real reason, that of class 
supremacy, is no longer veiled. Of ten recorded 
lynchings of Negroes this year, four were based 
on altercations of the victims with white men 
who, on each occasion, opened the disputes. 
Two lynchings, one being that of a minister, 
were based on activities of the two men in 
connection with the sharecroppers’ situation. 
Four lynchings were based on the well-known 
charge, “attempt to attack a white woman.” 

The landlords realize that, 


lynch victims this year, and the women whom 
they were charged with “attempting to attack,” 
represent two elements of Southern society. But 
these elements become one in the economic strug- 
gle. It is upon their common economic basis that 
the ruling element, in the name of “society” 
commits its most atrocious crimes. Here the ex- 
ploited Negro race and the entire class of work- 
ing women of all races form the pivot upon 
which this primarily agrarian ruling class swings, 
and upon which its great wealth has been pro- 
duced. And about this revolves all the “sacred” 

traditions of the South. These 


since the depression, black 
and white workers are organ- 
izing together. Jim Crow, 
who has always lived in the 
South, and who has worked 
in every industry, ridden in 
every street car, and eaten in 
every restaurant, is becoming 
less conspicuous. In the face 
of terrorism and death, the 
Share Croppers Union and 
the Southern Tenant Farmers 


A southern white woman 


and the reasons why the 
usual defense for lynchings 
has become untenable. 


The Editor 


traditions and their accruing 
institutions stand as an indict- 
ment of a class which has kept 
another class in ignorance and 


writes of a changing South poverty. 


Southern womanhood, if 
we believe all that we hear 
about it, is something which is 
‘n the realm of the idealistic 
and the mystic. The brave 
men of the South talk of chiv- 
alry, and of the protection of 
“our women.” In the medie- 


Union are demanding better 


wages for the cotton pickers. 

Liberal and labor organizations over the entire 
world continue to rally to the defense of the nine 
Scottsboro boys, accused in 1931 of “rape,” and 
to the defense of Angelo Herndon, who faces 
twenty years on the Georgia chain gang for 
organizing the unemployed. 

And these days witness a new manifestation 
of the famed Southern hospitality. Recently, a 
writers’ delegation which went to the South for 
the purpose of investigating terrorism against the 
Negro people, and of preparing a campaign for 
the repeal of vicious anti-Negro legislation, was 
fired upon near Birmingham, Alabama. Three 
of the delegates were arrested and finger-printed, 
and Chief of Police Luther Hollums of that city 
declared that he would not be responsible for the 
safety of the group. 

But the credo of racial purity is still the chief 
excuse in the South for a lynching, and what a 
hollow excuse this is. When the Costigan- Wagner 
anti-lynching bill was pending in Congress, the 
Southern legislators responsible for its defeat de- 
clared that lynching is necessary “to preserve 
the purity of Southern womanhood.” 

The torn, mutilated bodies of four of the 


val days, knights went out to 
win valor so that their lady-loves would accept 
them. But today a more modern note is struck, 
although the feudal set-up of land ownership 
is still maintained. “Chivalry,” these days, has 
an economic purpose in view. 

The “knight” of today is a landlord, just as 
in the old days. He sees his chief means for ex- 
ploitation, that of the Negro race and the great 
class of unpaid women agricultural workers, 
jeopardized. So this modern knight goes out on 
a crusade, and he calls it chivalry. His retinue 
is a gang of hoodlums, including the town’s best 
citizens, the sheriff and his deputies if they hap- 
pen to be around, and perhaps some faithful 
bloodhounds. (No derogatory reflection is meant 
upon the faithful and often exploited blood- 
hounds). There may also be a goodly number 
of misled workers and their families. Further- 
more, this knight and his followers need no lady’s 
token. They sometimes wear sheets. The emblem 
which they use is a flaming cross. A helpless 
Negro victim is caught and torn to pieces, shot, 
or burned at the stake. Often these crusades have 
been turned into tournaments, and schools have 
declared holidays so that children might attend. 
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It is significant that sex crimes feature to 
such a small extent in actual lynchings. The 
International Labor Defense, reporting twenty- 
five lynchings for 1934, stated that there were 
only three cases in which the victims were 
charged with “assault on a white woman,” and 
only three more cases in which “attempted as- 
sault” was charged. Edwin R. Embree, in his 
book, Brown America, referred to the N. A. 
A. C. P. survey to show that only 477 out of 
2,522 Negroes lynched during a period of thirty 
years were charged with “rape.” Any number 
of these charges could have been “framed,” and 
probably were. Mr. Embree further pointed out 
the fact that lynchings arose when legal slavery 
was ended, and when Negroes had a chance to 
secure property for themselves. This economic 
basis continues in the effort of the Southern 
landowners to keep their workers divided. The 
white man who owns nothing is made to feel a 
certain sense of superiority toward the black 
race, which also owns nothing. This feeling on 
the part of the white man is nothing but a com- 
pensation for his own poverty. 

That an analagous psychological situation ex- 
ists in the prevalent male attitude toward the 
component sex cannot be doubted. We see the 
same superiority manifested toward women, and 
with the same economic basis. Women lost their 
liberty when the property-right developed, and 
they were granted a degree of independence 
again only when their labor, which could be 
bought more cheaply than that of men, was 
needed in the open market. The Southern land- 
lords, depending to a large extent on female 
labor, realize the property instinct of their own 
sex. They whip up the lynch sentiment by mak- 
ing men feel that the Negro is encroaching upon 
one of their possessions. No word is ever said of 
the frequent rape imposed upon Negro women 
and girls by white men, although this has ex- 
isted from the time of slavery. 

The Civil War meant a legal, but not a moral, 
freedom for the slaves. They remained on the 
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land as wage earners, for the most part. Gradu- 
ally there was worked up a competition bei ween 
the Negro and white tenants and croppers. And 
it was the wives and children of both race. who 
kept down the wage scale, for they represcnted 
free labor. The landlord rented his farm ¢) the 
applicant having the largest family, for a large 
family meant decreased “overhead” for him. 

This marked the real beginning of class strug- 
gle in the South, and it is one which is rapidly 
gaining in momentum. In Atlanta, Georgia, the 
Ku Klux Klan, on one occasion, took to its heels 
after it was confronted by Negro and _ white 
workers whom it had warned to remain away 
from a church where they had called a mecting. 
One worker seized the fiery cross and flung it 
into a car belonging to one of the Klansmen. 
In Birmingham, disgusted jail authorities threw 
eight Negro and white workers into the same cell 
when they were found meeting together. 

The desire of white and Negro workers to or- 
ganize is symbolized in the case of Ward Rodg- 
ers, young white FERA teacher who was indict- 
ed in Arkansas on a charge of “criminal anar- 
chy” after bringing the two races together in 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union. In Poin- 
sett county, there is such a deep fear on the part 
of landlords and authorities over the prospect 
of the two races meeting together that they are 
not allowed to meet except separately. 

In Austin, Texas, Negro and white workers 
from twenty-one labor organizations over the 
state came to the capitol to present certain relief 
demands to the state legislature. When the county 
relief headquarters refused them food, and en- 
deavored to send them to a transient camp 
twenty miles away, they divided what food they 
had and camped in a vacant lot until food and 
lodging were donated by sympathetic residents. 


The temperament of the Old South is chang- 
ing, and a new one is manifesting itself. Coming 
from the rapidly uniting working class, it is a 
determined energy born of the right to live. 


In the Opportunity Subscription Contest, the first three contestants 
are the following: 


Janet Powell, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Minetta Eaton, Baltimore, Maryland 


Listervelt Winfree, Wayne, Pennsylvania 
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Twin Bill in Tylertown 


A Texas Town Has a Holiday 


By Josepu SAMUELSON ...... 


“W HO’S this boy you got comin’ 
down here for the second fight 
tomorrow night?” asked Andy 
Nichols. 

“Oh it’s a Joosh boy from Houston,” Dave 
told him. 

“A Joosh boy?” Andy said. 

“Yeah, name Levine,” Dave said. “He 
oughta stick with Burrows, this local kid they’re 
all ravin’ about. Anyways Carney promised 
that he can hit.” 

“A Joosh boy, eh?” Andy 


ally by a few customers. The fights had been 
staged in Tylertown twice before. 

Sliding on the stools in front of the counter, 
the promoters studied the ketchup-spattered bill- 
of-fare. Flies buzzed in the open sugar bowl. 
The ventilating fan over the small gas range 
whirred like an automobile motor and only 
made the lunchroom hotter. On the range Glen 
was pouring thick smelly batter for doughnuts. 

“You fellers who voted for Keezer for sheriff, 
I tole you he was a nogood dog,” Walter Allen, 

the hardware man, was say- 


said. “Don’t you know Jew- 
boys are poison in this part of 
the country? It ain’t Chicago 
in Texas, Dave. In Chicago 
a Jewboy can, maybe a 
Mayor.” Andy’s voice rose. 
“Christsake, Dave, you oughta 
know Jewboys don’t draw in groups. 
Texas.” 

Dave was slightly peeved 
“Aw, what’s the difference,” 
he said. ““We can get him to 


A story with an unusual 
slant on race prejudice and 


its effect on other minority 


ing. 

A man in greasy overalls 
turned to Allen. “Whut kin 
he do? It’s the law,” he said. 

Allen put down his fork 
and came around on the 
stool. “Law, hell. You mean 
Jed Merritt’s a liar?” Allen 
said. “Hangin’s too good for 


—The Editor that blackdog ’n’  there’s 


Keezer feedin’ him scrapple 


*n’ wheatbread ’n’ coffee. 
That niggerdog, he oughter 


lay down early for Burrows. 
They'd love that.” 

“Yeah?” Andy said. “Like hell they would. 
These farmers ain’t as dumb as you think.” 

“Dumber,” Dave said. 

“They wanna see a fight for their dough,” 
Andy said. “And we can’t expect to draw a 
crowd here next month if we feed them 
slouches tomorrow night.” Andy grunted and 
looked at Dave. “We’re losin’ money as it is. 
The nut in this racket gets bigger every week.” 

“Tll bet,” Dave said, sarcastically. “Those 
phoney gold watches for the amateurs run into 
big dough, don’t they?” Dave worked on a 
salary plus percentage basis. 

“And how about payin’ those mugs from 
Carney’s ten and twenty a night?” Andy said. 
“And bus fares, feed bills, and rentin’ halls? 
You don’t figure that, do you?” 

Dave got up from the soft hotel chair and 
stretched himself until his bones cracked. “Put 
a new needle in,” he said. “I heard that record 
so many times it scratches.” He yawned. “Let’s 
go eat. We got work to do after.” 


II. 
The firm of Nicholas Southwest Promotions, 
Inc., crossed Tylertown’s Main Street to Glen’s 
Lunchroom. In Glen’s they were greeted casu- 


burn in oil!” 

“Porkchops,” Andy ordered. “Good and 
brown.” 

Dave decided on a fried ham sandwich with 
mashed potatoes. 

“What’s up?” Andy asked Glen. 

Glen walked to the end of the counter where 
the breadboard was and cut a piece of fat off 
the porkchops with one swift slice. “May be a 
rope party,” he said. He slapped the chop on 
the board, twirling it, and wiped it with the 
sweaty towel. “I dunno.” 

Allen’s face was lined with crazy veinous 
threads. They were steakjuice red now. He 
turned to Dave and Andy to include them in 
the conversation. “‘We’ll see to-morrer,” he said. 
“There’s goin’ to be a meetin’ in town here. 
We'll see "bout that black-dog theah. Gettin’ 
scrapple ’n’ coffee off'n the county, by Christ!” 

“Nigger in trouble?” Dave asked. He was 
nearer to the others. A farmer grinned. “Hit 
a white man with a hammer.” 

Andy leaned over the counter and smiled 
down toward Allen, who had resumed eating. 

“Say,” Andy said, “you ain’t gonna let a 
nigger interfere with the fights tomorrow night 
are you?” 
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“Might be,” Allen said. “Id like to see that 
blackdog get his. Who’s on your card?” 

“Well, in the first bout we got two fast boys, 
pros,” Andy said. “Maybe you heard of them. 
Butcher Bryant of Tulsa and Sailor Stillwell, 
a Dallas heavy. They’re costing me plenty.” 

Glen turned off the ventilating fan because it 
was making too much noise. “Who’s matched 
with Tom Burrows, the postmaster’s boy?” he 
asked Andy. 

‘°S’at right? the postmaster’s boy? 
Well, I got a tough nut for him to crack, a 
hitter. From Houston. It’s gonna be a fight 
all right. It’s a Jewboy.” 

Allen looked up. “Christ, who wants a Jew? 
Tom Burrows’ll kill him.” He laughed. “Hey 
fellers, looks like we'll have a dead Jew ‘sides a 
dead nigger tomorrow night.” They all laughed 
with Allen. 

“T seen this Jewboy break a man’s neck once,” 
Dave said. “In Houston I think it was, wasn’t 
it, Andy ?” 

Andy remembered distinctly. “It ll be a great 
fight,” he said. “You'll get plenty for your 
money awright. They call this guy Machine- 
gun Levine up in Houston.” 

Gien punched twenty cents on the register 
for the farmer’s meal. 

“Tom Burrows is the best fighter we ever 
had around here in Tylertown,” Glenn said, 
with his back to them. 

“He better be,” Dave said, “this Jewboy’s a 
powerhouse.” 


III. 


Maybe if Levine hadn’t gotten off at the bus- 
stop at seven o'clock the next night everything 
would have gone all right for Andy. But Levine, 
Bryant, and Stillwell got off the bus from Hous- 
ton at seven and on the way down to the Tyler- 
town Hotel you have to pass over the bridge 
which runs on Main Street in the middle of the 
town. ... 


At the meeting in Allen’s hardware store that 
afternoon they all agreed that Keezer wouldn’t 
give up the nigger without a fight. Just to make 
sure and give them enough time, Allen said, 
everyone should be in front of Benton’s feed 
place at the bridge around seven o'clock. It gets 
dark a little after six during December and they 
thought that would be the best time. It was 
after the chores and there was time to eat. Be- 
sides, Nichols had asked them to make it before 
the fights. He had two of the highest-priced 
professionals in the Southwest coming down to 
Tylertown and he couldn’t stand to lose any 
money. 

But Keezer wasn’t as tough as they expected. 
Mrs. Jed Merritt’s uncle, old Doc Treat, had 
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phoned to tell the sheriff he'd better let -.1em 
have the nigger and to clear out himself. Doc 
Treat was Democratic county-chairman. 

So when Walter Allen, Bill Dutton, and 
Ralph Merritt, Jed’s brother, went aroun | to 
Keezer’s at five o’clock, it upset their p ans, 
Keezer gave them the nigger right away He 
had to be at Webster at seven-thirty, he aid, 
to see somebody there; it was importan:; it 
would take long on account of the bad road. 

They didn’t know what to do with Alpert, 
the nigger, because it was five o'clock and still 
light. It was cold and there was a crazy wind- 
swept snow. They put Albert in Bill Dution’s 
chevie and got in. 

They drove downstreet with the wind coming 
up through the floorboard, the wind rushing the 
snow in long white lines against the grey curb. 
No one was around yet. The folks were all 
eating an early dinner because the fights were 
to start at eight-thirty and there wouldn't be any 
time for the business before the fights. 

Bill’s chevie had one of those heaters that are 
attached to the fanbelt. They don’t warm up 
until you drive a few miles. 

“Why in the hell don’t you get a real heater, 
not one a them ‘Monkey-Ward’ hot water heat- 
ers,” Allen said to Bill. “They ain’t worth a 
damn.” 

“Loads a time,” Bill said. “We'll drive over to 
Arenville and she'll be warmed when we start 
back to town.” 

Bill turned off Main Street at the gas station 
and the chevie climbed the hill onto the State 
highway. Once on the straight bare road, Bill 
stepped on it. 

Through the sidewindow that was broken and 
couldn’t be closed, wet snow dropped and 
watered Albert’s head as he sat hunched in a 
thin lumber jacket. Albert was forty-five years 
old, numb with fear, his pained animal eyes 
staring and seeing nothing, sending back blank 
messages to his brain. 

“We kin stop at Hatch’s fer a drink,” Allen 
said. 

“Sure,” said Bill. 

Bill and Ralph sat in front. They didn’t say 
anything. There were two hours yet. They had 
a job watching the road and driving. Bill could 
only see the top of Allen’s head above the fore- 
head, in the mirror over the wheel. Allen was 
sore. The burning he had felt in his chest all 
day was gone now. He didn’t want to talk 
either. But the nigger was there. Blackdog. 

“Do you want a hammer now, nigger ?”’ Allen 
said. “Do you want a hammer to hit a white 
man, you bitch?” 

Allen lifted his foot suddenly and kicked Al- 
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ber: there. The Negro doubled up and screamed. 
The car swerved. 

“Shut up, you bastard,” Bill said over his 
shoulder. “How kin I drive?” Shut up!” 

Albert screamed again, trying to double up 
in the cramped space on the floor of the chevie’s 
tonneau. 

“Does it hurt?” Allen said. “That ain’t half 
a whut you’re goin’ to get. Maybe we'll take 
it out altogether, eh boys?” 

“Blackdog,” Ralph said. 

“He won’t need it where he’s goin’,” Bill said. 

Albert was in the corner on the other side 
away from Walter Allen. He was cramped over, 
moaning, passing out. 

IV. 

The Sallowemoc River crosses underneath 
Tylertown’s Main Street at the corner where 
Benton’s feed store stands. The bridge over the 
river is not really a bridge but two iron rails 
at either end of the road and the rest is part of 
Main Street running through. Many bridges in 
small towns are like that. It is not far above 
the water at all and when they stretched Albert’s 
body on the rope from the bridge, his feet dan- 
gled in the cold water. By that time the mob 
was drunk on corn and hysteria and the fellow 
who had tied the rope to the railing forgot 
where he’d put the knife. Walter Allen had to 
go and borrow a straight-razor from John, the 
barber, two doors down, and cut the rope. 

Levine saw the way it happened. When he 
was riding down from Houston on the bus, 
playing three-handed poker on the top of his 
suitcase with Bryant and Stillwell, Levine was 
only a Jewboy. But after they got off the bus 
and walked down to the Hotel and saw just 
the way it happened, how Allen hacked at the 
heavy rope with the razor, the mob yelled and 
threw rocks and vegetables at the Negro’s body, 
the rope snapped clean and the body stood erect 
in the water for a moment, toppled over on the 
face, swirled against a roch, was freed, and then 
swept down the river—Levine was a Jew. 

It was a funny thing because nobody said 
anything to Levine about it. 

“Bad nigger,” Stillwell said. “Feller on the 
bus said he tried to rape a white man’s wife in 
town here. 

Bryant looked at Stillwell and shook his head. 
“Murderin’ each other won’t be good enough 
for this mob tonight,” he said. 

And that’s all was said. 

But by the time they got to the Hotel, Levine 
was a Jew. Levine was a Chicago boy who had 
been stranded in Texas when a wrestling outfit 
went broke and the manager skipped with the 
fares. Levine was a wrestler but he could fight 
too; not much fat. 
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“I bet that guy Nichols fixed this necktie 
party just for the fights,” Levine said, smiling, 
when they reached the Hotel. “Get all the farm- 
ers in town for the night.” 

Upstairs Dave was pouring himself a stiff 
drink. “Did you see it, boys?” he said. “These 
hicks are crazier than I figgered.” 

Andy rose and came over to Levine. 

“You Levine?” he said. 

Andy shook his hand. “Gladder know you. 
Where you from?” 

“Chicago,” Levine said. 

‘°S’at right?” Andy said. “Hey Dave, he’s 
from Chicago.” 

Dave came over. “Ever work out at Park- 
er’s?” he asked. “That’s my brother.” 

“Sure,” Levine said. “I remember Parker. 
He had a stable too.” 

“Yeah,” Dave said. “Before the crash.” 

“Look, Levine,” Andy said. “You gotta fight 
some tonight. We’re stackin’ you up against the 
home town boy. They think he’s the nuts, see? 
The heavies are the main bout, then you and 
this kid Burrows, and then the amateurs, see?” 


Bryant and Stillwell went into the bathroom 
with their bags because the Masonic Hall had 
no place for the fighters to undress. 

“Drink ?”” Dave asked Levine. He poured a 
short one in the water glass, and Levine saw 
the Negro flop and go down in the amber stuff 
of the whiskey, falling stiff as in the exercise 
they used to do at the gym, the one where you 
flop straight down in front on your hand. 

Andy grinned. “They don’t get a stretchin’ 
and a Jew fighter down here often. Not on the 
same night,” he said. 

“Tl fight,” Levine said, “but it’s gotta be an- 
other name. You tell °em Levine couldn’t make 
it. Tell ’em Jack Shaw of Chicago is substitu- 
tin’.” 

“Hey listen,” Andy scowled ; “I’m payin’ you 
and you do as I tell you! You gotta go out there 
and fight and no stallin’ either. If it looks 
phoney that mob’ll kill you.” 

“And if I knock him out?” asked Levine. 

“Yella?” 

“I’m not fightin’, not with Levine for a moni- 
ker,” Levine replied. “They'd make chopped 
meat outa me either way.” 

“You like all these Hebes, yella?” Andy re- 
peated, goadingly. 

Levine was walking toward the bathroom 
door. “Sure, I'm a Hebe and yella; for ten 
bucks,” he said, calmly. 

Levine had never seen the inside of a syna- 
gogue; he didn’t know when Rosh Hashonah, 
the Jewish New Year came out each year; all 
he remembered was his old man’s beard back 
in Chicago when he was a kid, and the way the 
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Italian kids in the neighborhood used to scream 
“Fox in the bush!” when the old man passed 
by. But Levine left home when he was twelve. 

“T'll make it twenty,” Andy appealed. “It 
ain’t the dough, it’s just that I don’t wanna let 
that crowd down.” 

At the bathroom door Levine turned, unbut- 
toning his vest. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” he said. 
Chicago’ll fight.” 

He went in and closed the bathroom door 
after him. 

‘Jeez, that’s the first time I ever saw one of 
these mugs sidestep anythin’ over a dime,” Dave 
said. 

“Tt’s the Hebe in him,” Andy said. “All these 
Hebes, they’re yella in a pinch.” 

But Levine was a Jew who had seen how 
it happened at the bridge. 


V. 


Stillwell flattened Bryant in the third round, 
and when Andy walked into the center of the 
ring to announce the next fight he knew there 
was no use. The mob was out of control. The 
Hebe would get it good and in the neck, he 
hoped. 

Anyway, standing in Levine’s corner with a 
cigar hanging loosely from his right hand, 
Nichols was “sorry to state that Machine-gun 
Levine, through some unfortunate delay, wasn’t 
able to be here tonight. But we have in his place 
Jack Shaw of Chicago, Champion in his weight 
of the Illinois National Guard. Jack Shaw.” 

The crowd, however, didn’t hear a word. The 
mounting noise and boos of “Jew!” greeted Le- 
vine when he rose and bowed into the cigarette 
smoke. He sat down and looked across the ring 
toward Burrows’ corner, trying to keep his eyes 
on Burrows’ white body, to rub the falling Negro 
out of his eyeballs against the concentrated 
whiteness of the boy’s skin. But the picture 
stuck. 


“Jack Shaw of 


TWIN BILL IN TYLERTOWN 


Brotherhood 


By Georcia DoucLas JoHNSON 


OME brothers all 
Shall we not wend 


In the center of the ring for instruction: the 
body was almost lilywhite. The boy smelle of 
gasoline. He worked in a gas station. It was 
a girl’s body. He didn’t brush his teeth, ‘hey 
were tartared. His hair was falling away trom 
his forehead. A nice kid, but scared. 

Then the bell pinged. Levine opened a «ash 
over Burrows’s right eye in no time. Finish him 
off quick and get it over with. He slashed the 
snowy body into a streaky patchwork of red 
ribbons, and then in a flash it was crimson all 
over. Burrows was fast but a weak hitter. 

At the end of the first round they were smash- 
ing electric bulbs in the back of the Masonic 
Hall, overturning chairs, and crowding down 
the aisle to the ring. Levine didn’t turn around. 

“Better take it easy,” Nichols told Levine in 
his corner. “Give him a chance to warm up. 
The crowd wants to see their kid fight.” 

“Go to hell,” Levine said. 

In the second round he took a few light pokes 
in the head and danced off. The mob was hang- 
ing on the ropes. He tired Burrows with steady 
blows in close fighting and then he couldn’t 
stand it. He caught Burrows on the temple with 
a long left and the boy went down. The vacant 
air where Burrow’s body should have been, 
broadened, gaped with maddening emptiness 
and rushed up with a shock to Levine’s eyes. 
The falling Negro flopping straight clung to his 
eyeballs. 

He ran to his corner. Nichols was counting, 
with an angry eye on Levine. The crowd was 
over and into the ring. Levine grabbed his robe 
and ducked down through the ropes and out 
along the side of the Hall. 

At the count of nine Burrows staggered to 
his feet. The mob surrounded him, holding him 
up. 
“C’mon back here, you damn Hebe yella- 
belly,” Andy screamed. 

The Jew was out of the Hall, and they were 
chasing him. 


The blind ways of our prison-world 
By sympathy entwined ? 


Shall we not make 


The brief way for each other’s sake 
Less rugged and unkind? 

Oh, let each throbbing heart repeat 
The faint note of another's beat 
And lift a chanson for the feet 


That stumble down life’s checkered street. 
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URING your college years, ample time 
and study should be given to facts and 
theories on individual and community 

living, on getting and using wealth. The place 
of economics in one’s life is primary. Modern 

problems will not justify its assignment to a 
lower level in academic pursuits, for the simple 
reason that the college aims to point the way 

and prepare one for the fullest development ot 

life. 
Great emphasis is placed by many institutions 
on studies of social conditions and sociology. 

Social service is pursued as a 


Economics for James, Jr. 
A Suggestion to Negro Colleges 


By James E. Stamps 


edge of essentials and worthwhile things must 
be sought. Provisions for savings, insurance, in- 
vestments, home ownership, food, clothing and 
shelter in your personal economics should be- 
come the corner stone of your life. The rightful 
adjustment of each item to one’s total income 
and resources means thrift, frugality and inde- 
pendence. 

Fortunately, a deal of thought is being given 
to personal or consumer problems today. Valu- 
able pamphlets and books on the subject are 
available. One sentence may summarize this 

phase of economics: Intelli- 


profession so as to change and 
improve the existing order. 
The social workers, them- 
selves, become dependent up- 
on the continued dependence 
of others as a means of a live- 
lihood. The causes of most 
social ills are economic. The 
patient cannot be healed until 
the causes are eliminated. It 
would appear that an under- 
standing of economics is the 
right basis of a purposeful 


A former college profes- 
sor and business man tells 
what he thinks the Negro 
student should seek in the 
college curriculum. 

—The Editor 


gent budgeting supplemented 
by proper and accurate ac- 
counting lays the foundation 
for security and independ- 
ence. 
Economic Theory 

The nature and scope of 
Economic Principles must be 
studied with unusual care and 
self mastery. The subject is 
by no means an exact science. 
At best, it can only point out 
tendencies and trends. _ Its 


life. 

The study of education in many and varied 
forms, especially for those who plan to teach, 
is being crowded into college courses. Your eco- 
nomics, in my opinion, should require as much 
time and attention as education. The ways and 
means of living can be diffused most effectively 
by those who teach provided, of course, they 
know the problems involved in getting along. 

Personal Economics 

Your approach to economics should be made 
through an intimate acquaintance with your 
personal affairs. One cannot learn too early in 
life the definite relation which exists between in- 
come and expense. Bills must be paid. Total 
expenditure constitutes an expense budget, 
which for safety and future happiness must be 
kept within income. Here is the foundation for 
economic security and material progress. The 
successful adoption of this proposal assures one 
of a valued habit which will ever remain a part 
of his character. Omitted, there may continue 
throughout one’s life an oscillating position 
swinging irregularly from surplus to deficit and 
from deficit to a greater deficit. 

In the matter of budgeting, a thorough knowl- 


laws and corrollaries are sub- 
ject to conditions which vary readily. You will 
find the subjects of production and consumption 
broadening, puzzling and inconsistent when you 
try to understand why man has not learned to 
correlate the two. This is one of the major prob- 
lems of economics, from it has grown the many 
theories of socializing industry. But before such 
proposals interest you, speculations on value and 
price will perplex you. Your lights should burn 
long and late as you attempt to understand 
distribution. Economists are far apart in opinions 
on the division of that produced. How much 
should be profits, interest, rents and wages is a 
controversial subject as old as the industrial re- 
volution. This question is the basis of the labor 
problem. 
Business Organization 


The American business man is the most im- 
portant character in our country or in any com- 
munity. The corporation is our chief instru- 
ment for doing business. Its present form is a 
result of gradual evolution. The supremacy of 
the corporation is due to the advantages it offers 
over the single proprietorship and the partner- 
ship. Your studies in business organization will 
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include combinations of corporations, the hold- 
ing company, mergers, and combinations loosely 
joined but effective in business procedure as the 
associations, cooperatives and trade unions. Two 
characters stand out preeminently in the field of 
business, the entrepreneur and the promoter. The 
latter deserves your closest attention. It is largely 
through him that commercial growth and ex- 
pansion result. His duties and responsibilities are 
great. The characteristics essential for his con- 
tinuous success must not be underestimated. His 
opportunities should commend him to you for 
he is the most needed person in Negro eco- 
nomics. 

There are two main reasons why business or- 
ganization should be emphasized as an import- 
ant part of your economic background. First, 
no phase of American life offers as brilliant an 
opportunity for a worthwhile career. Our most 
estimable and influential citizens are successful 
business men, imbued with a desire for civic, 
social and economic improvement. They lead 
and inspire by their standards. Second—our 
people, American Negroes, with rare exceptions 
have not awakened to the thing that has made 
this country. We see giant structures handling 
commodities for interstate and _ international 
transactions, we witness the dispatch of the 
ticker tape, telephone and cable but only in rare 
cases have our men responded to the impulse 
to be a part of it—rather we are “a thing 
apart.” The fundamentals in business building 
are organization, cooperation and resourceful- 
ness, interestingly the same fundamentals are the 
means to escape poverty, dependence and alms. 

Negro Economics 

The brightest pages in the history of the 
American Negro are those which point out the 
daring and venturesome souls, who through 
sacrifice and persistence, achieved for themselves 
and others economic independence and security. 
Such characters are inspirational and challeng- 
ing. The story of Robert Gordon is a case in 
point, slave of a rich Virginia yachtsman, he 
managed efficiently his master’s coal yard at 
Richmond. For his excellent results, he was 
given the slack resulting from handling coal. 
This he sold to local manufacturers and accu- 
mulated about fifteen thousands of dollars and 
purchased his freedom in 1846. He looked at 
several northern cities and selected Cincinnati 
to begin a coal business. White competitors 
thought he was doing too well and decided to 
freeze him out. They cut prices below cost, 
hoping to drive Gordon out of business. By 
sending mulatto Negroes who could pass for 
white to his competitors, he purchased all the 
coal offered at the low figure. Very soon there- 


after, the Ohio river froze and coal could \ot be 
shipped into Cincinnati. Gordon as a res: |t be. 
came very wealthy. 

A study of Negro economics begins with his 
population distribution, his concentratio: and 
density in certain areas, and his paucity in « thers, 
Causes for such distribution need little res arch, 
but the result and ultimate advantage and 
disadvantages of retaining a fixed status or a 
wholesale uprooting and re-settling, produces 
speculation of wide differences. 

Occupational division is the most important 
part of Negro economics; it is partially cir. 
cumscribed by population distribution. It natur- 
ally follows that the majority of the people will 
be farmers if the section which they inhabit is 
purely agricultural. The fact that nearly 40 per 
cent of the Negroes gainfully employed are in 
this field is due largely to their location. Other 
factors, of course, as lack of capital and initiative 
have weight. 

The second largest group of Negroes gainfully 
employed are found in domestic service. The 
little training required and the need of no in- 
vestment for the job is the reason. It is a field 
that is generally available to any person who 
wishes to accept the work. 

Factory and industrial workers present a real 
study in Negro economics. The labor move- 
ment has, in rare instances, included them. The 
question of whether or not the Negro can make 
the transition from the farm to city life and 
be integrated into our factory system is largely 
a question of the attitude of trade unions and 
labor organizations. What can and will be done 
in this connection can best be determined by 
carefully studying the attitudes of the contend- 
ing groups. 

There is a large and increasing number of 
trained workers in the professions as physicians, 
dentists, lawyers, teachers, and governmental 
employees. This group has the largest earning 
power per individual. In many instances, this 
power is tremendous and is worthy of careful 
study for business purposes. A number of per- 
sons enjoying good salaries or lucrative incomes 
from professional services is saving a part of 
such earnings and investing in the Government 
bonds and certificates of deposits on which they 
receive a nominal income. It is from this group 
that capital must be assembled. The same money 
which they deposit is loaned by the Government 
to business men of whom there is a distinct lack 


among us. 

Students can make notable contributions to 

Negro business by carefully surveying Negro 

earning and spending power in our larger cities 
(Continued on Page 283) 
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ITH the open investigation of the ad- 
W. ministration of the Virgin Islands 
just concluded in Washington, D. C., 

under a special Senate Investigation Committee, 
all unbiased Americans are becoming conscious 
of a tragedy which is in existence in our tropical 
possessions. A tragedy which becomes the more 
regretful when we think of the utter disregard 
the U. S. has evinced for these people’s benefit. 
If any failure could be bluntly ascribed to our 
Federal Government, the administration of the 
Virgin Islands is a specific case. It has failed in 
realizing that its policies in re- 


Whither the Virgin Islands, U.S.A. 


The Cause of America’s Failure 


By Matcotm AaGE JACKSEN 


Washington, nothing else mattered. Not even 
the protection of the money invested by the 
government. On and on this condition pre- 
vailed, the natives becoming anxious and rest- 
less, the islands deteriorating in value and useful- 
ness. Like the viciousness of a liar, the truth of 
the entire proceedings had come out. Of course 
it was going to embarrass somebody, but it was 
better that that somebody be perplexed than the 

entire nation be shamed. 
Our government has made a colossal blunder 
in its general attitude towards its colonies, par- 
ticularly if the population of 


gards its colonial possessions 
are not conducive to good 
government, or self respect 
for the American flag in our 
colonial possessions. 

The failure of Governor 
Paul M. Pearson in the Virgin 
Islands, is not the deficiency 
of the man himself; but the 
failure of a policy which ex- 
ists in our present form of 
government. One would be 


A native of the Virgin 
Islands briefly explains the 
causes of the constant dis- 
satisfaction with the Amer- 
ican administration. 


—The Editor 


those colonies are predomin- 
ately colored. The darker 
the skins of the people, the 
more inefficient and condes- 
cending are the representa- 
tives and executives sent by 
the government. It is a tra- 
gedy indeed, but those who 
have felt the lash of these 
men’s imperialism know it to 
be the gospel truth. 

The U. S. government as- 
sumes that it takes a white 


loathe to defend the _poli- 
cies of the first Civil Governor 
of the islands, yet it was impossible for him to 
do anything but bow to the powers that be in 
Washington, D. C. He was a representative of a 
group which rules our Division of Insular Af- 
fairs and Territories, a group whose knowledge 
of our colonial possessions is almost nil. 

Governor Pearson was a Hoover appointee, 
aman who had to be given a job for the service 
rendered the Republican Party. Nothing in his 
past training or experiences showed that he was 
capable of governing these islands in a progres- 
sive and intelligent manner. All we know about 
him was, that he was the leader of a Kiwanis 
club in the state of Pennsylvania. If he possessed 
any training in goverment we were unaware 
of that fact. Yet maybe to a politician, leader- 
ship of a Kiwanis club does qualify one for a 
governorship in our tropical possessions. 

For eighteen years these islands have been 
handled as pawns among politicians. Their pro- 
gress, both culturally and morally was little 
thought of. Men were sent there for periods to 
achieve personal financial rehabilitation, depend- 
ing upon the success of their respective political 
parties, and being dutiful to their bosses in 


southerner to understand the 
Negro. (An illogical and foolish belief as proven 
by the record of the South.) It reasons that 
since these people are colored, the same pyscho- 
logical approach and treatment accorded the 
southern Negro is in order if extended to the 
blacks in the tropics. What a terrible blunder for 
a government to be continually making. What 
a joke it has made of its personnel in assuming 
this attitude. The blacks in the tropics are as 
culturally different to the southern Negro, as 
an Englishman is to an American. Their train- 
ing, psychological approach to life, the effects 
of the tropics, and their historic background 
have given them an independence which cannot 
be tolerated by the white southerner. 

The President’s decision in choosing the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Lawrence W. Cramer to sup- 
plant Governor Pearson as the ruling head of 
these islands, may be a good move to appease 
the vulturous demand of both Post-Master Gen- 
eral Farley and Secretary of Interior Ickes, the 
two men who have been battling each other for 
political control in these islands. What has either 
of these two men done for the cultural advance- 
ment of the Virgin Islands? Ickes kept a man 
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who was utterly condescending in his approach 
to the natives. Farley advocated the appointment 
of T. Webber Wilson, a Missouri Democrat, 
whose training and prejudicial traditions cer- 
tainly would have been abnoxious to those whose 
interests he was supposed to serve. 

What has been done for these islands during 
the eighteen years they have been under the 
United States jurisdiction? Nothing of course 
that the natives can proudly say is representative 
of America’s democracy. Of course the sanitary 
conditions of the islands have been improved, 
but is this compensation enough for the moral 
disintegration of the people, or the vicious effect 
of color and racial prejudices which are signifi- 
cant of the present American policies? Has the 
school system been improved to that level which 
will allow its graduates the equivalent of a 
northern school education; or have they dete- 
riorated to that level of the least of the southern 


Abyssinian 


Son of Sheba’s race! 

Your palm trees tall 

And your mountains high 

Are shade and shelter 

To men who die 

For freedom’s sake— 

But in the wake of your sacrifice 
May all Africa arise 

With blazing eyes and night-dark face 
In answer to the call of Sheba’s race: 


Call of Ethiopia 


By Lancston Hucues 


Lift your night-dark face, 


Ethiopia’s free! 
Be like me, 

All of Africa, 
Anise and be free! 
All you black peoples, 
Be free! Be free! 


Negro schools? Have any amends been m ide fo; 
the vicious effect of the Prohibition Act —Rum 
being the main support of the islands; or in no 
exploiting the beautiful beaches and iny igorat. 
ing temperature with which these islands ar 
blessed ? 

A group of islands that have proudly pro. 
duced such men as Sir Philip Bleyden, Dr. Hy. 
bert Harrison, Frank Crosswaith, Romieo L,. 
Dougherty, Professors Alton Adams and Hulber 
Finley, Rev. Plaskett, Dinge Sixto, Morris Davis 
Dr. James Wilson, Lionel Roberts, James Bough, 
Ashley Totten, Judge D. Hamilton Jackson, 
Hugo Boorn, and the mother of Alexander 
Hamilton, are made to suffer because of political 
avarices, and inherent racial misunderstanding 
America may well afford to lose the $25,000,000 
spent in purchasing these islands, but civilization 
will always hold it against her for starving the 
souls of an ambitious people. 
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Ghost Town—Almost 


The Depression Hits a Negro Town 
By 


IsaBEL M. THoMpson 
Louise T. CLARKE* 


66 HAT is Nicodemus? Myth or 
\W. reality?” The social-worker pon- 
dered this, as she viewed the re- 


port from the little town. “Population—76 ; 
number on relief —72”—these were the figures. 

What of the stories that had flourished, con- 
cerning this all-Negro town—the only one of 
its kind ever established in the State of Kansas? 
Nicodemus! With all city government, churches, 
schools, banks, businesses controlled by Negroes. 
Nicodemus! With its valuable wheat lands. 
Nicodemus! Whose citizens were so influential 
in the state political organiza- 


They are poverty-stricken, debt-ridden, starving. 
Many have already left for the North. Many 
times that many are hesitating—wanting to go, 
but fearing the perils of unknown country. 
Families in the backwoods of Kentucky and 
Tennessee listen eagerly to the tales of one W. R. 
Hill who describes a sparsely settled territory 
with abundant wild game and wild horses that 
can be easily tamed. But sweetest of all to the 
ears of former slaves is the statement that they 
can become land-owners through the home- 
steading process. Hill, originally from Coving- 
ton, Indiana, has already tak- 
en three Negro men—Zack 


tion. . . . Had this ever been 
fact? Was any of it true of 
the present-day town? 

As the social-worker made 
her decision to visit Nico- 
demus, she was grateful for 
the new position that was en- 
abling her to study past and 
present conditions in her na- 
tive state. 

* * 
Days later, she was view- 


A Negro town after the 
economic collapse. A vivid 
picture of the fate of one 
group who sought econo- 


mic isolation. 


—The Editor 


Fletcher, the Reverend 
Roundtree, and another 
named Smith—to a location 
in northwestern Kansas. Fif- 
teen miles from Hill City, 
these men have established 
claims and made temporary 
quarters in dugouts. (The 
town Nicodemus was later 
built here. ) 
* * * 


Hill’s words have finally 


ing an almost-deserted vil- 
lage. There were three small 
stone buildings: a church, a hall, and a store, 
the latter very small and meagerly stocked. 
(Practically all marketing and trading are car- 
ried on at Bogue, about six miles distant.) The 
small frame buildings that could be seen were 
sadly in need of repair. . . . “Perhaps,” thought 
the social-worker, “there has been gross exagger- 
ation concerning the history of this town.” But, 
someone was stating facts now—facts that w- 

corroborated by dependable sources, by black 
type in newspapers, by official records, by pic- 
tures, and by the living word of old-timers. . . . 
The desolate, weed-grown settlement receded, 
and live, hopeful figures marched before her. 
Nineteen thirty-five became eighteen seventy- 


SIX. 
* * 


Eighteen seventy-six! The Negro population 
in the South is extremely restless. The Recon- 
struction Period, following the War Between 
the States, has failed to bring them the freedom, 
equality, and prosperity so long anticipated. 

*We acknowledge the assistance of the following per- 


sons in gathering information: John Q. Sayers, Eri Hul- 
bert, Harlene Kackley. 


stirred some to action, and 
three-hundred eight tickets have been purchased 
to transport families to Ellis, Kansas, the near- 
est railroad point to the desired location. There 
are fifty-five miles farther to go! The serious 
problem of transportation confronts these pen- 
niless settlers who have only faith to sustain 
them. But independence is a prize worthy of 
struggle, and in September, 1877, they have 
reached the site. Within a month, the first Negro 
child is born in Graham County. 
* * * 

The social-worker shivered, as she learned of 
the adverse weather conditions, the privation 
and disappointment experienced by these pio- 
neers newly-arrived from a warm, sunny land. 
She could almost hear a banjo strumming “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” while a Kansas wind 
howled. She could see the founders of Nico- 
demus flinching, as, one by one, the myths of 
“milk and honey” were exploded. But these 
people stayed! And with spring came new 
hope, as they began the task of bringing a yield 
from the soil. Another colony came from the 
South, and the local government, headed by 
“President” Smith, was established. 
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For several years there was a steady influx of 
southerners, while the settlers were troubled by 
lack of funds for clothing and supplies and by 
a disastrous grasshopper plague. Through the 
efforts of the minister, contributions of money 
and clothing were obtained from the East. As 
for the plague—it could only be observed and 
regretted. No one returned to the South, how- 
ever! 

By eighteen-eighty, there were five hundred 
inhabitants in Nicodemus, which boasted a 
bank, two hotels, a newspaper, drug store, a 
number of “general stores,” and several other 
business houses. An area of twelve square miles 
was being cultivated. 

Now the settlers knew that the extension of a 
railroad to Nicodemus from Stockton, Kansas, 
would be an important step in the growth of 
the all-Negro town. Yet, when the offer was 
made, there was a disagreement concerning fi- 
nancial compensation; the railway company 
withdrew its offer and established Bogue, 
Kansas, as the nearest station. This left Nico- 
demus as an inland village and stopped the 
steady growth in population. 

However, the state-wide political influence of 
the town flourished. Ed McKabe, a Negro land 
agent, took the first census, was later elected 
county clerk, and was finally sent to the capital 
to be the first Negro State Auditor of Kansas. 
The founding of Nicodemus seems well worth- 
while when one learns that more Negroes have 
been elected to county offices in Graham County 
than in all of the other one-hundred four Kansas 
counties combined. Some of these men were: 
John DePrad, a pioneer who was county clerk ; 
J. R. Hawkins, court clerk; J. E. Porter, court 


GHOST TOWN—ALMOST 


Thoughts from a Train Window 


By Leonarp TwyNHAM 


clerk; G. W. Jones, county clerk and ¢ strict 
attorney ; Dan Hickman, chairman of the oard 
of county commissioners; W. L. Sayers, ¢ wunty 
attorney ; John Q. Sayers, county attorney The 
two Sayers brothers are now practising att« -neys 
in Hill City. 

In 1928, the farmers of Nicodemus wer. cyl. 
tivating from fifty to one thousand acres cach 
When the seasons were favorable, the ands 
frequently yielded more value in wheat tha the 
actual sale value of the land. 


+ t+ 


Everyone knows what happened to business 
in 1929, and what subsequently happened t» the 
farmer’s prices. Almost all of the young people 
left Nicodemus during the financial upheaval. 
Further, Nature has given a freak side-show of 
weather conditions in Western Kansas. Droughts 
of 1932, 1933, and 1934 were followed by de- 
structive dust storms in the late winter and 
early spring of 1935. Entire families deserted 
this unproductive region. 

“What is Nicodemus? And what has hap- 
pened to it?” The social worker need ask these 
questions no longer. 

What will happen to Nicodemus? Late spring 
and early summer rains were heavy in Kansas, 
and may help to repair some crop damage. Will 
favorable weather conditions definitely improve 
the financial status and revive interest in the 
town? Will the political influence of Nico- 
demus’ citizens be maintained, lost, or in- 
creased? Will a railroad company ever again 
consider extending its lines to Kansas’ all-Negro 
town ? 

The social worker wonders. 


Tue little boys are flying kites from Harlem roofs, 
Their torsos bare, bronzed by the burning sun; 
This sweltering July they must escape 
From stifling cells that line the narrow shafts 
Of air in meagre courts and canyoned streets. 
A kindly breeze blows from the south, a breeze 
From that lost land of torrid memories ; 


It lifts the paper kites against the sky. 


O small white dreams that float on easy wind, 


I know not how you started on the rise, 
Nor how you climbed so high on thin tavt strings. 
I only know dusk gathers and you mount 


Farther and farther toward cool evening stars. 
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The Literary Scene 


Band Play Dixie (Harpers, $2.00) is a 

collection of his best stories, published 
over a period of eight years or more. Mr. Brad- 
ford’s fantasy, humor, mastery of dialogue and 
local color are present, but the book will hardly 
increase his stature. There is repetitiousness: 
“The same thing that . . . had warned Cooter 
not to step over a fallen tree and on the back 
of the rattlesnake that lay coiled there,” (p. 98 ) 
becomes in a story about Ruby something “that 
told her not to step over a fallen tree and on the 
back of a cottonmouth moccasin that lay coiled 
there,” (p. 171); the type of snake at least is 
changed. What is more important the characters 
are frequently repetitious, going through the 
same antics, and speaking the same drolleries. 

With six books and several uncollected stories 
of Mr. Bradford’s before us, we can state, with 
show of proof, certain generalities about him. 
Mr. Bradford is not at his best in characteriza- 
tion. His idea about the character of the Negro 

for Mr. Bradford in a well known preface does 

not limit his blanket generalizations to the delta 
Negroes whom he knows so well) are ideas to be 
expected of a Louisianian, however affectionate 
he may be to his subjects. It goes without saying 
that Mr. Bradford has distinctive excellences. 
His plots are ingenious and frequently original, 
although the demand of large sale magazines 
may cause his work to run thin and repeat itself. 
His knowledge of folk-lore, mule-lore, and 
steamboatin’ is enviable. His prose is simple, 
lucid, and conveys definitely a sense of place. 
When he comments on human nature he can 
be compassionate and wise, wiser than when he 
goes in for ethnology. And when he laughs, he 
is in the great tradition of Mark Twain. But all 
of these are still not enough. 

“Child of God,” the O. Henry Prize winning 
story for 1927, and “Cold Death” are stories 
related to The Green Pastures in tenderness. In 
the first, a kindly Lord God Jehovah allows a 
hanged Negro to return to earth; in “Cold 
Death” an old woman, firm in her love of chil- 
dren and God, dies, and without any intermis- 
sion, even in Heaven, goes on about her caring 
for babies. The title story of a feud between two 
ol Negroes, one Confederate and one Federal, 


Raine Bradford’s new book, Let the 


Come Day, Go Day 


By A. Brown 


is easy laughter. Many of the stories deal with 
the riverfront and New Orleans. Of the steam- 
boatin’ tales, “The Final Run of Hopper Joe 
Wiley” is a delightful folk-tale, and “Three for 
a Nickel,” a good farce. “Old Average Light- 
ning” is a first-rate bit of mule-lore, from the 
cotton fields. More savage and truculent river- 
front life is to be seen in “The Razor Man,” 
“Cooter,” and “Blue Steel’s Eva.” The casual 
lovemaking of the levee and plantation appears 
often; generally, however, ending in lovers’ 
meetings, happily. 

One story, “Come Day, Go Day,” dealing 
with a roustabout, Bugaboo Jones, seems to set 
the tone of the volume. The life of this irrespon- 
sible, harmless playboy is one long round of 
hard but happy work from Saturday until 
Thursday ; Thursday for ecstasy, Friday for re- 
pentance ; and then the week starts again. So it 
is with most of the people in the book, though on 
a different daily schedule. It is a quaint pastoral 
life, especially in the cotton fields and on steam- 
boat decks and levees. Violence flares up now 
and again: the river-witch calls, or Africa sur- 
ges: “Raw gin, the intermingling odors of smoke 
and cheap perfume, and the ‘devil in the drums’ 
was too much for that other one-eighth of Eva 
Paul’s blood . . . with an animal-like shriek she 
tore at her flimsy clothing.” But on the whole, 
there is very little of exploitation, or injustice 
and almost nothing of bitterness. 

And therefore, in spite of Mr. Bradford’s af- 
fectionate familiarity with his material, his pic- 
ture, even for these few characters and along this 
limited front, is incomplete and in some import- 
ant respects, unreliable. 


* * * * * 


Don’t You Weep, Don’t You Moan, by Rich- 
ard Coleman (Macmillan, $2.50) is likewise a 
partial story. It purports to be a novel of “‘so- 
cial value,” covering a great deal of Negro 
Charleston: the waterfront, the aristocratic 
“Sacred Ground,” where old families maintain 
“their Negroes,” the teeming streets of the Ne- 
gro ghetto. Since Mr. Coleman charts all of 
this in less than three hundred pages, besides 
hopping over to the sea islands, it is obvious that 
he must omit a great deal. What his imagina- 
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tion gleans as worth saving from the ruck of im- 
pressions shows his bent. He is the traveller to a 
strange country, cherishing the incident of pic- 
turesque local color and the exotically primitive 
character. This novel would pass current as re- 
alism only with those who hold that some ac- 
curacy of speech, costume, custom and setting 
is enough to balance very unusual people in un- 
believable carryings on. Recalling Heyward and 
Julia Peterkin and even Roark Bradford, he does 
not equal their portraiture. 

The narrative follows closely the love-life of 
the heroine Lasses, brown and ‘beautageous’ and 
of the siren, Crissy, near-white and villainous. 
Both take lovers with equal alacrity, regularity, 
and casualness, although Lasses is kept the in- 
genue, and Crissy the hussy. Tater is in love 
with Lasses, but keeps liason with Crissy. Crissy 
always sends for him when Lasses is with some 
presentable rival; Tater, despising Crissy always 
goes, and Lasses is as free as she is willing to 
gather more lovers. But after Froggy Lesesne is 
cut to ribbons by a jealous swain over another 
girl, and the Gadfly has killed Day-dey on ac- 
count of Lasses, and Tater (a la Rudolph 
Fisher’s Blades of Steel) has gashed Gadfly’s 
face with a razor blade, and black Cupid of the 
Sea Islands renounced Lasses, and Tater has lost 
status as a “whuh-folks nigger” for cutting (and 
one reader has become weary of the cute names 
and longs for a plain old Sam and Annie)— 
then Lasses and Tater go back to the soil to 
live out their destiny. 

Mr. Coleman went to Charleston in 1932; he 
is only twenty-seven years old. But, more Roman 
than the Romans themselves, he knows his Ne- 


I KNOW how a volcano must feel 
With molten lava 
Smoldering in its breast. 
Tonight, thoughts, wild thoughts 
Are smoldering 
In the very depths 
Of my being. 
I would hold them within me, 
If I could. 
I would give them form, 
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I Know How a Volcano Must Feel 


By Lucy WILLIAMS 


groes! Thus: Lasses’ “eyes were bright aid in. 
telligent. But thetre the manifestation of white 
blooded ended.” “Crissy’s father had be n the 
lightest Negro in Charleston. His eyes wer gray 
and intelligent. He swept over the mulatto 
women in town like a plague.” ‘Tater, « city. 
bred servant, son of servants “stooped and )icked 
up a soft clod of the black earth . . . felt a sirange 
feeling of contentment . . . he did not under. 
stand. He did not know that to the black man 
whose roots were torn from Africa and em- 
bedded deep in this new land of the South: that 
‘a garden and a cabin and a cotton fiel«’ are 
his simple and ultimate goal. They are his black 
heritage.” “A nigger like de sweat pourin’ of 
him, and like de cotton fiel’ bettuh den an; 
othuh place in de worl’.” Sure. That’s why 
darkies were born. 

Mr. Bradford’s publishers: “By birth, en- 
vironment and education, Roark Bradford is 
perhaps better fitted to write of the Southern 
Negro than anyone in the United States. . . 
No one interprets the mercurial moods of the 
careless, happy, colored people of the South as 
vividly and sympathetically.” Mr. Coleman's 
publishers: “The true Southern Negro. . . . All 
the superstition, the primitive fanaticism, the 
sensuality, lightheartedness, easy humor and 
violence of the black man.” The masters have 
no quarrel; they agree in what is there. They 
also agree in forgetting to mention insult, bru- 
tality, deprivation of opportunity, injustice, and 
exploitation. Well, I guess they know what they 
are doing; maybe these things aren’t really 
there; these literary masters are white folks, 
they ought to know. 


If I could. 

I would make of them 
Something beautiful, 

If I could. 

But they will not be chained; 
They will not be shaped. 

I must pour them out thus, 
Like molten lava. 

Shape them into beautiful dreams 
If you can. 

I know how a volcano must feel. 


: 


Let Us Suppose 


By Steruinc A. BRown 


Ler us suppose him differently placed 
In wider fields than these bounded by bayous 
And the fringes of moss-hung trees 
Over which, in lazy spirals, the carancros soar and dip. 


Let us suppose these horizons pushed farther, 
So that his eager mind, 

His restless senses, his swift eyes, 

Could glean more than the sheaves he stored 
Time and time again: 

Let us suppose him far away from here. 


Or let us, keeping him here, suppose him 
More submissive, less ready for the torrent of hot Cajan speech, 
The clenched fist, the flushed face, 

The proud scorn and the spurting anger; 

Let us suppose him with his hat crumpled in his hand, 

The proper slant to his neck, the eyes abashed, 

Let us suppose his tender respect for his honor 


Calloused, his debt to himself outlawed. 


Let us suppose him what he could never be. 


Let us suppose him less thrifty 

Less the hustler from early morning until first dark, 

Let us suppose his corn weedy, 

His cotton rusty, scantily fruited, and his fat mules poor. 
His cane a sickly yellow 

Like his white neighbor's. 


Let us suppose his burnt brick color, 

His shining hair thrown back from his forehead, 
His stalwart shoulders, his lean hips, 

His gently fused patois of Cajan, Indian, African, 
Let us suppose these less the dragnet 

To her, who might have been less lonesome 

Less driven by Louisiana heat, by lone flat days, 
And less hungry. 


Let us suppose his full-throated laugh 
Less repulsive to the crabbed husband, 

Let us suppose his swinging strides 

Less of an insult to the half-alive scarecrow 
Of the neighboring fields: 

Let us suppose him less fermenting to hate. 


Let us suppose that there had been 
In this tiny forgotten parish, among these lost bayous, 
No imperative need 

Of preserving unsullied, Anglo-Saxon mastery. 


Let us suppose. ... 
OA, let us suppose him alive. 


(Opelousas, La.) 
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eviews 


RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS. By E. B. Reuter, 

Editor. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.00. 

HIS vo.ume is a collection of thirteen essays growing 

out of the 1933 meeting of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society which had as its central theme “Race and 
Culture Contacts.” The essays are prefaced with an 
introduction by Professor Reuter of the University of 
Iowa in which the major universals of race and culture 
contacts are stated. These he believes to be: 

(1) Racial miscegenation 

(2) Cultural admixture 

(3) Personal disorganization, and 

(4) Initial contacts and personal relations. 

The thirteen ensuing essays by such persons as Robert 
E. Park, E. Franklin Frazier, W. O. Brown, Charles S. 
Johnson, Clark Wissler, and R. D. McKenzie, dea! with 
certain aspects of the race-culture interrelationship. 

Of particular interest are the papers of Professors 
Frazier and Johnson, who treat the Negro aspect of 
culture and race. Frazier’s essay on Traditions and 
Patterns of Negro Family Life in the United States de- 
scribes four distinctive patterns and traditions for Negro 
families—(1) the maternal family pattern, (2) the tra- 
ditional family pattern, (3) the free Negro family and 
(4) the Negro-Indian-white family. With the increas- 
ing mobility of the Negro population there has come 
a fusion of these types with a corresponding loss and 
fusion of al! traditions. Likewise it has meant a change 
in the character and stability of the Negro family. Fail- 
ure to understand these freshets and backwashes in the 
Negro family stream, claims Dr. Frazier, leads to grave 
misinterpretation of Negro behavior. 

Dr. Johnson’s essay on “Negro Personality Changes 
in a Southern Community,’ based upon his extensive 
studies in Macon County, Alabama (Shadow of the 
Plantation), gives brief testimony to the qualitative 
changes that have taken place in the racial personality 
since slavery. By analyzing such factors as marriage, 
parent-children relations, divorce, extra-marita’ relations, 
illegitimacy, behavior, in the emotional crises of love, 
death, religion, group conventions and the like we find 
the adaptations that are being made to new social de- 
mands. 

These distinctly fresh, yet ripe, points of view when 
read against the backgrounds of the theoretical and his- 
torical essays in the volume, bespeak a new approach 
to the problems of racial adjustment, one that Negro 
“leaders” and organizat‘ons might well heed because of 
its growing importance in race re‘ations. 


IRA DeA. REID 


A REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION 
For the Study of Problems in the Education of 
Negroes in North Caro ina. 


This publication represents a study of educational 
condit‘ons among Negroes in North Carolina by a 
group of educators and other citizens in that state. 


Like simi ar surveys of the kind it attacks the p: blems 
of consolidation and transportation for small ~ hools, 
accreditation of schools — in which significant. jt jx 
shown that 338 accredited Negro high schools, or 2% 
per cent of the total number in 15 southern sta‘.s, are 
found in North Carolina 
of its teachers and their salaries, the school ter:.:, and 
adequate buildings and equipment. 

Data on the several phases of the problems ai« here 
set forth and they reveal the conditions com:on'y 
known in the south in connection with the ed cation 


the average scholarshi;) 


of Negroes, as shown by “miserably-housed children’ 
and woefully underpaid teachers. The maximum annual 
salary of Negro public school teachers in North Caro. 
lina is $560, and this salary is only for the most highly 
certified teacher. The average annual salary is the ver 
meager sum of $210.* 

The Commission makes a number of recommenda. 
tions for the solid improvement of the schools and 
educationa' conditions in general. These recommenda- 
tions in a few instances are expressed in language cal- 
culated to be effective, but for the most part, their 
words seem to this reviewer unnecessarily overcautious 
Influence of such shibboleths as “equal opportunity of 
every child’ was not unequivocably expressed in the 
publication, and the nearest statement of the sort was a 
final one in reference to teachers’ salaries. “We believe 
in the principle of equal pay for equal training and 
Final y it can be said that the repon 
useful both to tm 


equal service.” 
presents much factual material 
Governor, the controlling educational boards, and the 
citizenry at large. 


HARRY W. GREENE 


EARLY NEGRO AMERICAN WRITERS, edited by 
Benjamin Braw'ey. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $2.50. 

‘O say that Dr. Brawley has done a fine piece of 

editing in his latest production—-that of presenting 
selections from Negro writings from Colonial times to 
the Civil War—would be faint praise indeed. The acu- 
men with which the editor has selected the very pith 
and marrow of the various productions, some of which 
in their entirety would probably make poor reading to- 
day, is alone worthy of much commendation. When to 
this happy selection is added the carefully worked out 
biographical! notices together with the admirable pre- 
fatory essay which surveys the American scene with 
special reference to the Negro writer from the founding 
of the new nation to the eighteen sixties, the volume 
becomes not merely a random collection of writings by 
some Negroes who happened to be articulate before the 

Emancipation Proclamation; but a scholarly authorita- 

tive work, wherein the early Negro American authors 

are evaluated and fixed in true perspective. 
*Note: Since the report of the Commission teachers’ 
salaries have been increased 20 per cent. 
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Yer, judged by the slackest of literary standards, this 
js not great literature that these people of co'or have 
prod ced; it is not even second or third rate work. 
But this is of little consequence ; for in the Co onies and 
in the new nation of the eighteenth century there was 
neither prose nor poetry that could compare at all 
favorably with the best writing done in the mother coun- 
try during the same time. Of all the writing done in 
the United States of the nineteenth century there were 
but two or three essayists, a novelist or two, no more 
than two poets of sufficient stature to stand beside the 
great names in nineteenth century English literature. 
This is no place to try to present the reasons, if there 
are any, for this, but simply to state the facts: Early 
Negro American writers do not make a poor showing 
in comparison with other Americans of their time and 
generation. 


But the real significance of this little volume is not 
to be found in the doubtful! literary excellencies of the 
selections from the twenty-one authors who are included, 
nor in the critical and biographical introductions sup- 
plied by the editor. The mere fact that there were at 
least twenty-one people of color living in these United 
States between the Revolution and the Civil War who 
were able to write prose and verse with some degree of 
skill at all is a part of the real value of the book. That 
these individua's with hardly a single exception were all 
interested in the matter of race will come as a revelation 
to many a white reader, and doubtless to the Negro 
reader also. Here is concentration on a single theme 
the terrible and crushing problem of slavery and its train 
of evils, which the intelligent black man of that day did 
not dream of ignoring. Here is a direct challenge to the 
twentieth century Negro, more intelligent, more able, 
perhaps, to shape his own destiny than his brethren of 
seventy-five and a hundred years ago: What are we 
as an entity saying and doing about our problems 
problems just as acute, even more so, than in the days 
of chattel slavery ? 


Finally, these utterances from the past should help to 
provide some sorely needed elements in present day 
Negro thought: a sense of his own importance and 
worth from the very beginning in the shifting American 
scene, and a definite realization that his past is not 
entirely a veil of uncertainty and nothingness through 
which come distorted glimpses of plantation life, pathe- 
tic in its gayety, and tragic in its hopelessness. This 
collection should go far to prove to the Negro and the 
world at large that in a day when one-half of the nation 
had settled to its own satisfaction, and in substantial 
measure to the other half, that the only place for the 
Negro was in bondage, and that he had absolutely no 
gifts of moral, intellectual, or spiritual worth, there were 
Negroes who had the courage of their convictions, the 
intelligence to express themselves, and what is most im- 
portant, a deep and united sympathy for their fellows 
stil enslaved, which showed itself in deeds calculated to 
hasten the day of their emancipation. How admirably 
the editor has caught the spirit of these writings by his 
quotation from Dunbar: “Whose vistas show us visions 
of « dawn,” a dawn that we are still eagerly awaiting! 


WELFRED HOLMES. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ECONOMICS FOR JAMES, JR. 
(Continued from Page 274) 


and towns. Such analysis should be the basis 
for determining the kind of enterprise a com- 
munity will support. It would also indicate 
possibilities in organizing capital. 

Financially-minded young men can achieve 
worthwhile results for their race and families 
by determining what business they can and will 
build. The essential in such an undertaking is 
to win the confidence and cooperation of those 
who are accumulating savings. 

Your Professor 

In the matter of Negro economics, remember 
that most of our present day educators must be 
educated. Our so-called talented tenth is yet 
to see its responsibilities, obligations and oppor- 
tunities to improve the economic status of the 
whole group. 

In my recc:nmendations, it has not escaped 
me that many teachers of economics have mis- 
givings on things Negroid. Particularly is this 
true of those who have gone far in the studies 
of various economic and sociological theories. 
They will tell you that we cannot build econo- 
mically as a group, that we must be a part of the 
whole economic structure of the nation, that 
there can be no imperium in imperio. You only 
need to go into certain cities to see that such 
instructors have not had opportunity to view 
the Negro in commercial pursuits. A few days 
in Atlanta, Durham, Memphis, Chicago and 
other cities will show the limitless possibilities 
which exist in the promotion of Negro business 
enterprises. 

Should your instructor in economics be of the 
doubting type, take the aggressive and assume 
the role of an instructor. So fortify yourself 
with intimate information and pregnant ques- 
tions that you will send the professor hurrying 
to the library and to the fields of Negro 
endeavor. 


Request 


By Outre J. 


me, wise one, 

thy golden song of silence, 
thy white melody of patience, 
for sharp stones tear my flesh 
and skies scowl grey above. 
Teach me, wise one, thy songs! 
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Survey the Month 


Appointments 


Mrs. Eunice Hunton Carter, New York City attorney, 
has been appointed to the staff of Thomas Dewey, who 
has been designated by Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
to investigate vice and racketeering in New York City. 
Mrs. Carter is a graduate of Smith College where she 
attained distinction by winning both the A. B. and A. M. 
degrees at the same time. She is the daughter of the 
late William A. Hunton, a pioneer in the Y.M.C.A. 
movement, and Addie Hunton, a prominent civic worker 


and club woman. 
* * 


Dr. Maurice Johnson, First Lieutenant, U. S. Officers 
Reserve Corps, has been called to duty with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and has been assigned to Company 
1334 at Goshen, Virginia. Dr. Johnson is a graduate of 
Howard University Medical School and has been on 
the staff of Freedman’s hospital. 

* * * 


President Roosevelt recently appointed Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune of Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona, Florida, and Dr. Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, as members of the National Youth 
Administration which will spend $50,000,000 during the 
coming year to aid in reclaiming the thousands of young 
men and women who have become victims of the de- 
pression. Miss Josephine Roche, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, is Executive Secretary of the Nationa’ 


Youth Administration. Other members of the Boa d are 
Charles H. Haussig, New York, Amelia Earhart, f:mous 
aviatrix, A. A. Berle, City Chamberlain, New York, 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L., and Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the Board of the General E\ectric 
Company. 

* * 

Announcement has been made by Langdon Post, 
chairman of the New York Housing Authority, of the 
appointment of John Wi son, architect, to the Board of 
Architects who will plan the low rent housing project 
to be erected in Harlem. Mr. Wilson was formerly em- 
ployed by the New York City Board of Transportation. 
He is a graduate in architecture of Columbia University. 

* * 


Scholarships 


Miss Florence Mae Warwick, 1935 graduate of Spel- 
man College, has been awarded a scholarship for study 
of the Dance at Bennington, Vermont, this summer. 
Miss Warwick has shown exceptional ability as a panto- 


mimist and interpretive dancer. 
* * * 


Education 


Wil ie Buffington, a young white mill worker of Edge- 
field, South Carolina, has founded a remarkable institu- 
tion for Negroes known as Faith Cabin Library. Com- 
pelled to work all of his life, young Buffington received 
his early inspiration from a Negro teacher who passed 
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Florence Mae Warwick 


* 


his home every morning. For three years he attended 
Martha Berry’s School for Mountaineers, but was com- 
pelled to leave because of ill hea'th. Faith Cabin has 
2500 books all of which have been donated and over 
one-third of these are in constant use. Willie L. Buffing- 
ton intends to enter Furman University, Greenville, 
South Caro'ina, this fall in order to prepare himself for 
further service with underprivileged Negroes with whom 
he has cast his lot. 


* * * 


Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been granted the right to offer a program 
of studies leading to the Master’s degree in e'ementary, 
secondary and vocational education by unanimous vote 
of the Sixty-ninth General Assembly of Tennessee. The 
institution is the youngest of the land grant colleges 
for Negroes, was established by legislative act in 1909 
as a normal school, began instruction in 1912, first gave 
the bachelor’s degree in 1924. W. J. Hale is the presi- 
dent. 


Two Americans 


The frontispiece of this month’s Opportunity carries 
the photograph of Charles T. Kirby, aged 93, and Mrs. 
Hannah Bell, aged 99, of Springfield, Illinois. They were 
recently guests at the Annual Outing of the Springfield 
Urban League, William Ashby, executive secretary. Mr. 
Kirby has been in the employ of the Illinois National 
Bank of Springfield. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Cover 


The subject of this month’s cover is Miss La Rue 
Walker of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. Miss Walker is a 
senior at the University of Pittsburgh, majoring in bac- 
teriology. She is president of the Pennsylvania Junior 
Federation of Clubs and is an officer of the Nationa’ 


Junior Federation. 
* * 


Race Relations 


Herman F. Crowe!l, recently elected president of the 
Board of Directors of the Omaha Urban League-Com- 
munity Center, has been for many years one of Omaha's 
civic leaders. He is one of the executives of the Crowell 
Elevator Company of that city and has served on the 
Board of the State and City Y.M.C.A. and that of the 
Goodwill Industries. 


* * 


F. D. Throop has been elected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Lincoln Urban League, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Mr. Throop is president of the Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the State FERA Progress Com- 
imttee. He is also the publisher of the leading paper of 
Lincoln. 


Industry 

In the St. Louis Globe Democrat is the following re- 
port of a labor controversy in which the St. Louis Urbaz 
League payed a leading role: 

“A controversy involving the use of white motion 
picture operators in Negro theatres was settled yesterday 
through the efforts of an Arbitration Board appointed 
Saturday by Mayor Dickman and headed by Msgr. Tim- 
othy Dempsey. 

“Objection to white men operating machines in Negro 
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theatres had been raised by the Urban League and a 
local organization of Negro operators, who wanted the 
white operators supplanted by Negroes. Local Union No. 
143, International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes 
and Motion Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, countered with the promise to pro- 
tect its members in their present employment, some of 
whom have been operating in Negro theatres for 10 or 
12 years. 

“The recommendations made by the Arbitrating Com- 
imttee and accepted by both parties after virtually an 
al.-day discussion, follow: 

“That the Negro operators apply immediately for ad- 
mission into Local No. 143. 

“That these applications be given favorable considera- 
tion and prompt action by Local No. 143. 

“That the matter of the employment of Negro or white 
operators in the theatres immediately involved in the 
dispute be adjusted between the union and the theatre 
owners to the best advantage of the parties. 

“Prof. Ralph F. Fuchs of Washington University and 
Mrs. George Gellhorn were the two other members of 
the committee which arbitrated the differences.” 


The CCC 


At a conference of the colored CCC educational ad- 
visers which was held recently at Hampton, Virginia, 
Robert Fechner, Director of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, said: 

“From the beginning of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps organization, employment of colored educational 
advisers has been considered desirable. Fifty or more 
of your race have made good in this capacity and the 
present expansion program of the organization will 
necessitate the appointment of additional qualified col- 
ored professional men for service in the various Negro 
CCC camps.” 

Director Fechner gave an eloquent recital of the ac- 
complishments of the CCC men numbering, today, nearly 
450,000, including 390,000 young men, forty thousand 
war veterans, 12,000 American Indians, and approxi- 
mately 4,000 residents of Hawaii, Alaska, Peurto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Approximately 25,000 of 
these “enrolees,” as they are called, are colored 
youths ex-service men, among them, two 
thousand rated men, who receive the larger compensa- 
tion, six hundred first-class cooks, and two hundred 
qualified typists, now on duty in more than a hundred 
colored camps. Two hundred and ninety-two boys in 
the past month have been awarded senior life savers’ 
credentials by successful completion of the special courses 
of instruction conducted in the several corps areas by 
the National Red Cross Safety Division and several 
thousand have completed the Red Cross First Aid Course 
of study held during the past two years for leaders, as- 
sistant leaders and the supervisory personnel at all CCC 
camps. Mr. Fechner pointed out the generally recognized 
practical value of the CCC educationa! set-up designed 
to give supplementary training along the line in which 
the enrollee has shown a special aptitude and determined 
interest as observed either by the commanding officer, 
the technical staff under whom he works, or the educa- 
tional adviser after a personal interview. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Negro Women in Industry 

In a survey on the Present Economic Position >f the 
Negro Woman Worker, published by the Joint C mmit. 
tee on National Recovery, Mary Anderson, dire ‘or of 
the Women’s Bureau, is quoted: 

“Average weekly earnings were consistently hig: cr for 
white than for Negro workers in the South but in the 
North the differential was not so marked. . . . Fo: white 
and Negro women on productive work earnings were just 
about comparable in Atlantic City—$7.99 for the white 
and $7.64 for the Negro woman. Negro wonien in 
Chicago received the highest average week y earnings 
of any such city group covered by the study—$.83— 
but the earnings of white women in Chicago were ap- 
preciably higher—$11.14. 

“Wages for women workers in the South were dis. 
tressingly low for both white and Negro workers on 
productive work. However it is within these groups 
that wage discrimination against Negro employevs was 
most apparent. The widest differences in average weekly 
wages was in Memphis where white woman received 
$9.21 as an average week's pay while Negro women 
found but $5.57 in an average weekly envelope. In 
Jacksonvile the earnings were $8.47 for white and 
$5.25 for Negro women; in Greenville they were $7.84 
for white and $5.45 for Negroes, and in Savannah they 
were $7.62 for white and $5.32 for Negro women. 

The study also states that: 

“Negro women in industry have shown themselves to 
be quite as active as white women in union organiza- 
tion. In unions of the American Federation of Labor where 
no color bar is drawn Negro women have a high propor- 
tionate membership. In New York and Birmingham, 
Alabama, Negro women joined in picket lines with their 
white sister workers in a fight for better wages. A Negro 
woman—Lillian Gaskins of New York City—holds an 
important post in one of the ‘argest locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. In North 
Carolina, Negro women are more active than white 
women in the Tobacco Workers’ International Union.” 


Herman F. Crowell 
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[> line with the National Urban League’s and the 

Emergency Advisory Councils’ policy of urging upon 
state Works Progress Administrators the appointment of 
well qualified Negroes to their staffs, the New Jersey 
Urban League has succeeded in having Eugene D. Jones 
appointed as Assistant Advisor on Labor Relations to the 
Works Progress Administration of New Jersey. With the 
whole state as his field, Mr. Jones will be especially 
concerned with guaranteeing fair treatment to Negroes 
who seek employment on work relief projects. He has 
an adequate background for his task as he was formerly 
employment secretary of the New York Urban League 
and industrial secretary of the New Jersey Urban 
League. 

* * * 

James Harvey Kerns, formerly executive secretary 
of the Omaha Urban League, has been appointed Super- 
visor of Workers’ Education in the State of North Caro- 
lina with headquarters in Salisbury. 

* * * 

The Federation of Block Units organized by the St. 
Louis Urban League has just completed its Third Annual 
Yard and Garden Contest. This Contest was held over 
an area of thirty-three city blocks in Negro residential 
sections, and was originally started to stimulate commun- 
ity pride in home ownership and beauty. 


* * 


Negro Workers’ Councils and Emergency Advisory 
Councils throughout the country are cooperating with 
the National Urban League in the investigation of the 
charges that Negro relief clients are inc ined to do ex- 
tensive “chiseling’ and are refusing jobs, preferring to 
stay on relief instead. It is the intention of the National 
Urban League to gather irrefutable evidence to disprove 
these charges finally and completely just as the FERA 
of Baltimore has done. Careful instructions have been 
given to Councils for tracing down groundless charges 
and disproving them effectively. 


* 


The Urban League of Tampa, Florida, concluded in 
July its “Better Communities Contest.” This was an 
interesting project to determine which community in 
Lake County was best in which to rear the Negro chi'd. 
Communities were judged upon their progressiveness in 
offering educational, recreational and religious facilities 
as well as welfare and health and other vital community 
services. Eustis took first place in the contest, followed 
by Leesburg and Fruitland in the order named. 


The Urban League in Action 


The Negro Workers’ Council of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has fitting y taken the leadership among community or- 
ganizations sponsored by the Lincoln Urban League. It 
meets regularly each week with generous attendance, 
and its committees have attacked such prob ems as Work 
Relief jobs, better housing, and other problems of vital 
interest to working folk. Through the medium of the 
Council the rank and file workers of Lincoln are rapidly 
becoming more articulate and aggressive. 


* * 


St. Paul, Minnesota, has had a colored member on its 
Workers’ Education teaching staff since January 1, 1935. 
Mrs. Eva Carr has classes in current topics, public 
speaking and under her direction several ‘abor plays 
have been staged. She is a graduate of the McPhail 
School of Music of Minneapolis and is a member of the 
Urban League Auxiliary. 


* * * 


One of the most popular musical groups on the Min- 
neapolis ERA Recreational project is a colored quartette, 
placed through the efforts of the local Urban League. 
The quartette has been organized for more than a year 
and last winter won second prize on the KSTP Radio 
Search for Talent Programs. They were entertained at 
the June meeting of the Urban League Board of the 
Twin-City Urban League. The group consists of Wi bur 
Nevils, George Saunders, Albert Banham and Orville 
Drake, with Mrs. Edna Randall as accompanist. 


* * 


One of the most active of the National Emergency 
Advisory Councils is the Kansas City, Mo., group, with 
Dr. P. C. Turner as City Chairman. This group has per- 
sistently fought for the appointment of Negroes in key 
positions with the state ERA and the U. S. Reemploy- 
ment Service. The Council recently sent a strongly word- 
ed telegram to President Roosevelt protesting against 
the “coolie wage scale” of the Work Relief Program. 


* 


The death of Louis A. Hami!ton in Pittsburgh last 
June removed one of the most active and sympathetic 
supporters of the Pittsburgh Urban League. Born in 
Owego, New York, and a resident of Pittsburgh since 
1872, Mr. Hamilton was active in behalf of Pittsburgh’s 
Negro citizens. He helped establish the Centre Avenue 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A., served as treasurer of the local 
N.A.A.C.P., and assisted in the foundation of the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League. He was a frequent delegate at 
the National Conference. 
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OPPORTUNITY—-JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


ANNOUNCING OPPORTUNITY'S MONTHLY 


STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST FOR 1935 


Open to All College Students 
A CASH AWARD OF $10.00 EACH MONTH 


Beginning January, 1935 


To The Student Contributing The Best Essay 
Based On Some Article in the Current Issue of 


OPPORTUNITY 


September Award to Be Made in October 


Additional Prize of $25.00 for Best Essay of the Year. 
@ 
CONTEST RULES: 


1. Contestant must be an enrolled student in an accredited college in the United 
States or West Indies. 


. Essay must deal with subject matter of some article in the current month’s issue 
of OPPORTUNITY 


. Any subject may be chosen—economics, sociology, drama, literature, politics. 


4. ‘Each entrant must give his college, class and home address, and manuscript must 
be submitted thru a college department head. 


5. Essay may not be less than 600 nor more than 730 words in length. 
6. Copy submitted must be typewritten on white paper, double spaced. 
. Essay on September OPPORTUNITY must reach this office not later than October 1. 


For further information, write to 


STUDENT CONTEST EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 
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